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and scholarship. They suggest suspicion that the workman
never duly submitted himself to persistent tuition or patient
practice, and not seldom on enquiry will it be found that he
took up the pursuit of art so late in life as to prove that he
had no natural call from her; and he covers his inability to
conquer the besetting sins, which every tyro must
eradicate from his uncultivated disposition, by fine names
and theories. . . . Whether it be right to catalogue
the hideous canvases often appearing in exhibitions in recent
days, chaotic in form, of sullied pigment plastered on
offensively, both as to tint and texture, as Impressionist, and
to class as Impressionist sculptures of evil-proportioned
humanity displaying a series of monstrous developments
in lieu of heavenly-designed muscles, I will not de-
termine. "

He then goes on to refer to the Parisian origin of the
" school " and to depict the kind of debauched life upon
which it grew and throve; later he writes: " The word
Impressionism, as used for the main ambition of art, is mere
cant, offensive to all who really have acquaintance with the
profound subtleties of art practice, yet by blatant repetition
and determined assurance trumpeted by idle writers,
multitudes are cowed into silence and become incapable of
expressing the opinion which common sense suggests to them
as to the vacuous nature of such pretensions as the ' moder-
nity ' of to-day reveals. . . . The greater part of the work
figuring under the name of Impressionism is childishly
drawn and modelled, ignorantly coloured and handled,
materialistic and soulless " ; words which invite comparison
with a passage in the Life ofMillais. Referring to the hard-
ship and drudgery of Millais' training as a painter, his son
says: " And many a time have I heard him say to young
artists, who thought to escape a grind like this by studying